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I.—THE UNITED STATES AND THE PEACE PACT,—II. 


N a previous issue of the Bulletin (Vol. V, No. 13, 5th January, 
1929), some account was given of the prologue to the drama of 
the fight for ratification of the General Treaty for the Renunciation 

of War in the United States Senate. This prologue came to an end 

on 18th December, 1928, with the decision of the Committee on 

Foreign Relations, by 14 votes ‘to 2, to report back to the Senate 

in favour of ratification without reservations. Having achieved this 

initial triumph Senator Borah scored a further tactical success when, 
on January 2nd, he reached an agreement with Senator Hale, Chairman 
of the Naval Committee, for the Treaty to take precedence over the 

Cruiser Bill on the Senate Agenda. 

When the Senate met for the opening of the debate on 5rd January, 
1929, it had pending, in addition to the Treaty, two interpretative 
resolutions. The first of these was sponsored by Senator Moses 
(Republican, New Hampshire), and read as follows :— 

** Resolved, that the Senate of the United States, in advising and 
consenting to the multilateral Treaty, does so with the understanding— 
“1. That the Treaty imposes no obligation on the United States 
to resort to coercive or punitive measures against any offending nation. 
“2. That the Treaty does not impose any limitations on the Monroe 
Doctrine or the traditional policies of the United States. 
‘3. That the Treaty does not impair the right of the United States 
to defend its territory, possessions and trade interests. 
“4. That the Treaty does not obligate the United States to the 
conditions of any treaty to which the United States is not a party.” 

The second resolution, the work of Senator John Blaine (Republican, 
Wisconsin), placed the Senate on record, in ratifying the Treaty, as 
understanding that paragraph 10 of the British Note of 13th April, 
1928, referring to “certain regions of the world, the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety ”’ did not constitute a definite reservation to the Pact 
on the part of Great Britain. 

Senator Borah, in opening the debate on behalf of the Pact, reviewed 
its history, calling particular attention to the almost universally 
favourable reception which it had received. He also took occasion 
to emphasise that although popular discussion had largely centred 
round Article I, which outlaws war as an instrument of national 
policy, the active virtue of the Treaty lay in Article II, which required 
every Signatory to use pacific means in the settlement of disputes 
between themselves. 

As the debate proceeded it was seen that the opposition to the Pact 
fell into three separate groups. 

1. A small group of irreconcilables, led by Senator James Reed 
(Democrat, Missouri), who were opposed to ratification on general 
principles. 

2. Senator Moses’ group who, while in favour of the Pact without 
reservations, wished to safeguard the United States against any risk of 
being called upon to exercise punitive sanctions, and also to preserve 
the sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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3. Senator William Cabell Bruce (Democrat, Maryland), who, while 
proclaiming his intention to vote for ratification in the hope that the 
Pact might prove a step towards the entrance of the United States into 
the World Court and the League of Nations, attacked it bitterly as a 
“stab in the air”’ and “a lunatic’s dream.” 

Of these three groups, that led by Senator Moses was the most 
dangerous, for, whereas Senator Reed excelled in caustic oratory, 
he was from the first fighting a losing battle, since the question was 
not whether the Treaty should be ratified or not, but whether an 
interpretation of the United States attitude should be attached to it. 
This was the view of Senator Moses, who declared that, as the corres- 
pondence accompanying the Pact “ bristled with what in earlier and 
more robust times would have been known as reservations ”’ but were 
now known as “ interpretations or understandings,” it was necessary 
to place on record the fact that the Treaty did not in any way impair 
the right of the United States with regard to its actions under the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

For the first three days of the debate Senator Borah had to 
withstand a heavy fire of criticisms and questions from those who 
desired a reservation similar to that made by the British Government, 
and in the course of his replies he stated that the Monroe Doctrine 
rested on the right of the United States to self-defence, inasmuch as 
the gaining of power by a foreign nation in Latin America would 
constitute a danger to the United States. On January 5th, however, 
fresh support came for the Pact when Senator Swanson (Democrat, 
Virginia), the Senior member of his party in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the foremost protagonist of the entry of the United 
States into the World Court, declared himself in favour of ratification 
without reservations. 

By January 7th both the supporters and opponents of the Pact 
began to feel the need for compromise, the former because they 
feared the effect which a prolonged discussion might have upon the 
chances of the Treaty, the latter because they found that they could 
not command sufficient support for either of the resolutions before the 
Senate. A tentative agreement was accordingly arrived at whereby 
the opposition of Senators Moses and Reed would be withdrawn, 
provided that a report by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
stating its interpretation of the American rights under the Pact should 
be despatched to all the Signatory Powers. When, however, this 
compromise was referred to President Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg it 
was flatly rejected, and Senator Borah was instructed to press the 
fight for ratification without reservations or interpretative resolutions. 

Thus, the struggle began again, both sides restating their arguments. 
Of the opponents, Senator Blaine was particularly acrid in his attack, 
describing the Pact as “ not even a truce but the beginning of the most 
stupendous struggle for world domination and territorial aggrandise- 
ment.” He further declared that the Pact as it stood would legalise 
“ Britain’s betrayal of her promise to grant Egypt her independence.” 

Now, however, was proved the value of Senator Borah’s fore- 
thought in arranging that the discussion on the Cruiser Bill could 
not begin until that on the Treaty had been concluded. On the 
fifth day of the debate, January 10th, Senator Moses, fearing that 
further discussion would jeopardise the chance of the passage of the 
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Cruiser Bill, of which he is a strong supporter, gave way and agreed 
to withdraw his resolution and vote for the Treaty as it stood. Not 
so Senator James Reed. This veteran irreconcilable, on the day 
following the capitulation of his ally, delivered a speech, perhaps his 
last in active politics, embodying so impassioned and fiery an attack 
on the Treaty, which he coupled with caustic criticism of Mr. Kellogg’s 
refusal to accept a compromise, that it recalled his old bitter opposition 
to the Treaty of Versailles ten years ago. 

So the opposition to the Treaty, which had died down with the 
withdrawal of Senator Moses, flared up again under the oratory of 
Senator Reed, and on Saturday, January 12th, for the first time since 
the struggle in the Senate over the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, a 
round-robin sponsored by Senator Bingham (Republican, Connecticut), 
was circulated pledging its signatories to vote against ratification 
unless some official form of American interpretation was added. The 
text of this was as follows :— 

“ We believe in the purposes and objective of the Kellogg Treaty, 
we believe that clarity of understanding regarding its inherent declared 
functions are vital to its usefulness at home and abroad. To avoid reserva- 
tions we believe that the Foreign Relations Committee should report its 
official interpretations.” 

A total of 33 signatures was necessary for the success of the 
round robin, and 15 were at once secured. At a later date 11 more 
were added, with promises of others. Senator Reed, following up 
the tenor of the round-robin, introduced the following resolution 
into the Senate :— 

‘In view of the importance of the impending Treaty and in view of 
the many interpretations placed upon the Treaty by members of the 
Senate, and also in view of the fact that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
made no report in giving its reasons for ratification, that Committee is 
respectfully requested to report as soon as possible its view as to the 
proper interpretation of the Treaty ” 

and when it became evident that there was strong support for the 
motion Senator Borah again agreed to compromise. On January L5th, 
at the conclusion of a 12 days’ debate, an agreement was reached that 
the Foreign Relations Committee should present a report as an 
additional comment on the Treaty stating, in part, that the freedom 
of the United States under the Monroe Doctrine was not prejudiced. 

In introducing this report Senator Borah said “‘this report is made 
solely for the purpose of putting upon record what your Committee 
understands to be the true interpretation of the Treaty, and is not 
in any sense for the purpose or with the design of modifying or 
changing the Treaty or in any way effecting a reservation or reserva- 
tions to the same.”’ The report is, therefore, for the information of 
the United States Senate alone, and is not, as was arranged under 

the earlier compromise, to be circulated to the Powers signatory to 
the Treaty. 

The opposition having been placated, the way was clear for 
bringing the Treaty to the vote, and on the afternoon of January 
15th, by 85 votes to 1 (with 9 absent Senators, all known to be in 
its favour), the Senate ratified the Treaty, the one dissentient vote 
being that of Senator John Blaine of Maryland, irreconcilable to 
the last. 
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The epilogue of the struggle for ratification was reached on 17th 
January when President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg signed the 
Senate resolution with that same gold presentation pen which the 
latter had used at the ceremony of 27th August, 1928. 

The effect of the interpretation upon those South American 
States who have not intimated their intention to adhere to the 
Treaty is awaited with much interest. The ventilation of views on 
the rights of the United States under the Monroe Doctrine which 
occurred during the debate, together with the interpretative report, 
are not likely to allay the objections felt by the States of the 
A. B. C. bloc (Argentine, Brazil and Chile), and in some quarters 
it is felt that this interpretation comes as an incongruous sequel to 
the recent good-will tour of the President-elect in Latin America. 


II.—THE U.S.S.R. AND THE PEACE PACT. 


While the struggle for ratification of the Kellogg Pact was in 
progress in Washington a totally new and most interesting situation 
was developing in the Old World. With that unexpectedness with 
which Soviet diplomacy has come to be associated (one is almost 
tempted to misquote the Roman historian in saying ex Russia semper 
aliquid novi), the Soviet Government, through its Minister in Warsaw, 
proposed to the Polish Government on December 29th, 1928, that 
the two Powers, together with Lithuania, should sign a protocol 
rendering the Peace Pact effective between them as soon as all three 
had ratified it, without waiting for the general exchange of ratifications 
between the original signatories. 

The Soviet Note began by recalling that as long ago as August, 
1926, the Government of the U.S.S.R. had initiated negotiations for 
a treaty of neutrality and non-aggression with Poland, negotiations 
which, however, “in spite of the most earnest attempts on the part 
of the Soviet Government to reach an Agreement,’ had not made 
any advance. The Soviet Government regretted the fruitlessness 
of its efforts and reiterated its readiness to sign a non-aggression 
treaty with Poland at any time. After stating that both the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland had signed the Kellog Treaty and drawing attention to 
the reservations made by the Soviet Government in so doing, the 
Note continued :— 

“ Unfortunately the entry into effect of the Paris Pact is stipulated 
in Article 3 to be by way of ratification by fourteen Powers which were 
mentioned.* During the four months which have elapsed since the day 
of signing the Pact, not one of these fourteen Powers have ratified it, 
which gives rise to the fear that for a long time to come it may remain 
a formal document binding no one. Obviously an earlier enforcement 
of the Pact as between individual States is only possible if they sign a 
special supplementary obligation. 

“Considering that the assurance of peace in Eastern Europe is a 
matter of paramount importance and that, of the Western countries 
bordering on the U.S.8.R. the Paris Treaty was signed by Poland, the 





*The Government of the U.S.S.R. is in error here; the Pact was signed by 
representatives of fifteen States. 
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Soviet Government has decided to address to the Polish Government a 
proposal to sign the attached Protocol which will render the Paris Treaty 
against war effective between the Soviet Union and Poland immediately 
upon its ratification by these two States, regardless of the condition 
stipulated in Article 3 of the Pact. By signing the said Protocol the 
Polish Government will, of course, undertake the moral obligation to 
ratify as soon as possible both the Paris Treaty and the Protocol itself. 
As regards the U.S.S.R., its adherence to the Paris Pact has already been 
ratified by the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee.” 

The Note continued that the present proposal did not in any 
way rescind the earlier oifer of the Soviet Government for a pact 
of non-aggression, “the conclusion of which would serve further to 
strengthen neighbourly relations between the U.S.S.R. and Poland.” 
The Polish Government was further advised that “the Soviet 
Government is simultaneously addressing an analogous proposal to 
the Lithuanian Republic as the only Baltic country which has so 
far adhered to the Kellogg Pact.” It was explained that similar 
proposals had not been addressed to Finland, Esthonia or Latvia 
merely because these States had not formally adhered to the Pact. 

The Protocol accompanying this Note was an instrument of six 
articles of which the first stated that the Kellogg Pact should enter 
into effect between the U.S.S.R. and Poland as soon as it had been 
ratified by their respective legislative bodies. Article 2 provided 
for the ratification and the exchange of ratifications, of the Protocol 
itself, while the third article laid down procedure for its coming 
into force. Articles 4 and 5 made provision for the adherence of 
other States to the Protocol and the procedure for the same. The 
last article ran as follows :— 

“The coming into effect as between the parties to this Protocol, 
of the Treaty of Paris, as foreseen by the present Protocol, shall be inde- 
pendent of the coming into effect of the Treaty of Paris, as foreseen by 
Article 3 of that treaty.” 

To the Protocol was appended, as “ an inalienable part,’ a copy 
of the Kellogg Pact. 

This sudden departure on the part of the Soviet Union placed 
the Polish Government in something of a quandary. From the point 
of view of Poland alone there was no deep-seated reason why the 
Soviet offer should not be accepted ; but Poland is bound to Rumania 
by the terms of an alliance concluded originally in 1921, and con- 
siderably strengthened in 1926. Between Rumania and the U.S.S.R. 
not only do diplomatic relations not exist, but the disputed province 
of Bessarabia (ceded to Rumania by the Allied Powers in 1920, but 
to which Moscow has never abandoned her claim) forms a permanent 
bone of contention. Both States, however, have adhered to the 
Kellogg Pact. 

When M. Zaleski, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, came to 
make his reply on January 10th, it was evident that he wished to 
hedge. The Polish Government accepted the Soviet proposal in 
principle, but felt that, as one of the original signatories to the 
Kellogg Pact, it should “ first come to an agreement with the initiators 
and first signatories of the pact on the subject of a partial putting 
into force of this pact by a method different from that proposed.” 
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With regard to the Soviet statement that none of the original signatory 

Powers had as yet ratified the pact, the Polish Note anticipated a 
‘sensible brightening of the situation on this point in the very 
near future.” 

The Polish Government further expressed surprise that the 
Soviet proposal should not have been made to all the border States 
and that, in addition to Poland, Lithuania should have been singled 
out, a country which had neither a common frontier with the U.S.S.R. 
nor diplomatic relations with Poland. It was imperative to treat 
“the problem of the security of Eastern Europe conjointly by all 
the interested States, for only by this means of treating this question 
can effective guarantees be given for the maintenance of peace in 
this part of the world.” 

The importance which the Soviet Government attached to their 
proposal and their anxiety for its success is indicated by the fact 
that within four days (on January 14th) of the receipt of the Polish 
reply, M. Litvinov had presented his counter-answer. In it he 
expressed a surprising readiness to fall in with the Polish point of 
view. He explained that the Soviet Government had so far made 
a similar proposal only to Lithuania because none of the other Baltic 
States, according to his information, had notified their adhesion 
to the Kellogg Pact. With regard to Rumania, M. Litvinov stated 
that if Rumania, with whom the Soviet Union has no diplomatic 
relations, had formally adhered to the Pact, the Soviet Government 
was prepared to propose that it join the Protocol. 

The Polish Government’s reply to the second Soviet Note was 
handed to M. Litvinov by M. Patek, Polish Minister in Moscow, on 
January 19th, thus maintaining the unusual celerity of this diplomatic 
correspondence. The position of Poland had been considerably 
facilitated by the decision of the United States Senate on January 15th 
to ratify the Kellogg Pact, and in view of this, M. Zaleski declared that 
Poland was now in a position to negotiate freely with Soviet Govern- 
ment upon the form of the suggested protocol and on the procedure 
to be adopted in signing it. He further expressed great satisfaction 
that M. Litvinov had announced so explicitly his readiness for the 
inclusion of Rumania among the Powers accepting the Protocol, 
and in confirmation of this, the Rumanian Foreign Office made a 
statement to foreign journalists on the following day (January 20th) 
to the effect that Rumania would be prepared to follow Poland’s 
example if that country elected to sign a non-aggression pact with 
the U.S.S.R. 

The next step in this somewhat precipitate course of negotiation 
was that M. Patek was received by M. Litvinov on January 21st, and 
as a result of their conversation a communiqué was issued from the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs stating that M. Litvinov had made 
the following suggestions for the signing of the Protocol and the 
subsequent procedure :— 

1. That the Protocol should be signed at once at Moscow 
by the accredited representatives of Poland and the U.S.S8.R. 

2. That immediately after signature, the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. should invite Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Rumania 
(the latter presumably through the good offices of Poland) to 
adhere. 
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5. The procedure of adherence should be the same as that 
in use with regard to the Kellogg Pact (i.e., written notification 
to the Sponsor State, in this case the U.S.8.R.). 

4, Signatory and adhering States should pledge themselves 
to submit both the Pact and the Protocol to their respective 
Parliaments for ratification as soon as possible. 

5. The Protocol should enter into force as between the U.S.8.R. 
and Poland on the exchange of ratifications and, in the case of 
adhering States, on the receipt in Moscow of the official notification 
of ratification. 

In recommending this suggested procedure M. Litvinov pointed 
out that it led to the earliest possible operation of the Kellogg Pact 
among the States of Eastern Europe and at the same time afforded 
an opportunity to all these States to become equal participants in 
the Protocol simultaneously. M. Patek referred these proposals to 
his Government for instructions. 

With Lithuania, the U.S.S.R. had been even more rapidly sue- 
cessful. The Government of M. Voldemaras, though fascist and 
nationalist in character, has always been more receptive of Soviet 
suggestions than those of other Baltic States. Alone among her 
fellow border States Lithuania, then under a semi-socialist régime, 
negotiated a pact of neutrality and non-aggression with the U.S.S.R. 
in 1926, and this agreement was maintained after M. Voldemaras 
had executed his coup d@état. This continuity of policy is not neces- 
sarily actuated by any deep affection for the Soviet Union, but rather 
by the fact that a working agreement with Moscow is a strong asset 
in Lithuania’s seemingly deathless struggle with Poland over the 
possession of Vilna. 

Lithuania received the Soviet proposals on the same date as 
did Poland (December 29th) and accepted them on January 3rd. 
She did more. On January 5th the Lithuanian Foreign Office 
despatched an identic Note to Latvia and Estonia proposing that they 
too should adhere to the Protocol. Though replies have been received 
from both these countries, their exact nature is not known at the 
time of writing. It is important, however, to note that Lithuania 
ratified the Kellogg Pact on January 14th, and is therefore in a 
position to proceed at once with the course of the Protocol negotiations 
with Moscow. 

This is the third occasion on which the Soviet Government has 
sponsored negotiations for pacts of security with her Baltic neighbours. 
The first occasion was the Moscow Conference of December, 1922, to 
consider disarmament and non-aggression and though no result was 
attained, the draft Pact of non-aggression adopted by the Conference 
was the most comprehensive agreement of its kind. Of particular 
interest is the fact that Article III of this pact, drawn up some six years 
before the Kellogg Treaty, contained the very same formula of 
paragraph IV of the Preamble of this latter document. Article III 
ran as follows :— 

“ Should the Pact be violated by one of the High Contracting Parties 
. . . the other Contracting Parties agree to give no aid or support to 
the attacking State and are freed from their engagements towards the 
attacking State under the present Pact.” 
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The second occasion was in April, 1926, when the U.S.S.R. opened 
negotiations with Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and 
subsequently with Poland, for pacts of non-aggression and neutrality. 
These negotiations were successful only in the case of Lithuania, and 
were allowed to lapse in the case of the other States. 

In the present case it is not unfair to say that the Soviet proposal 
has been made with one eye upon events in the United States, where 
a combination of circumstances makes it very necessary for the 
U.S.8.R. to convince the Washington Administration of its pacific 
intentions. Prominent among these is the fact that M. Scheinmann, 
Governor of the Soviet State Bank, was recently in New York with the 
object of obtaining the credits of which the U.S.S.R. stands in need. 
In addition it has been rumoured that Mr. William 8S. Borah may be 
President Hoover's Secretary of State. Mr. Borah is well known as 
an advocate for the recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States and doubtless the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
is anxious to strengthen his hand. 

The Soviet proposal raises the important issue as to whether 
regional agreements supplementing the Kellogg Pact are to be 
advocated or not. One such agreement already exists, apart from 
that proposed by M. Litvinov. The whole American continent 
(with the exception of Canada) is bound by two resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the Sixth Pan-American Conference in February, 
1928, the first declaring all aggression illegal and pledging all American 
nations to settle all disputes by pacific means, and the second 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. These two 
resolutions do for the American continent what the Pact does for 
its Signatory and adhering States ; they have the further advantage 
of including among the contracting parties those Latin American 
States who have not adhered to the Pact. In addition there is the 
Resolution outlawing aggression adopted by the Eighth Assembly of 
the League of Nations in September, 1927. 

Thus, in one form or another, every State in the world (with the 
exception of such countries as the Hejaz, Nejd and the Yemen, whose 
actual international standing is perhaps a little problematic, though 
certainly not their belligerent propensities) is bound by some multi- 
lateral agreement not to use war as an instrument of general national 
policy, and (although the reservations made to the Pact do not render 
this system completely watertight) as M. Briand declared on August 
27th, 1928 :— 

“War is renounced unreservedly as an instrument of national policy 

—that is to say, in its most specific and dreaded form: selfish and wilful 


war.” 










































IIJ—DRAFT PROTOCOL 


PROPOSED BY U.S.S.R. ro PoLanp AND LITHUANIA, 
DECEMBER 29TH, 1928. 


The draft of the protocol is as follows :— 
Article 1.—The treaty for the abolition of war as an instrument of 
national policy, signed in Paris on August 27, 1928, a copy of which is 
attached to the present protocol as an integral part thereof, shall take effect 
between the Soviet Union and Poland after ratification of the “Treaty of 
Paris by the legislative bodies of the Soviet Union and Poland. 
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Article 2.—The present protocol shall require ratification by the legislative 
bodies of the Soviet Union and Poland in accordance with constitutional 
provisions. The present protocol shall take effect in the mutual relations 
between the Soviet Union and Poland, from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, which exchange shall be made at . . . in the week following 
ratification by both parties. 


Article 3.—The manner of coming into effect of the Treaty of Paris 
by virtue of the present protocol between contracting parties shall be the 
following :— 

As soon as, in accordance with Article 2 of the present protocol, the 
protocol shall have taken effect, and the legislative bodies of the Soviet 
Union and Poland shall have ratified the Treaty of Paris, each of the con- 
tracting parties, immediately after such ratification, shall bring it to the 
notice of the other party through diplomatic channels. The time of receipt 
of the second before-mentioned notifications shall be regarded as the time 
of the coming into effect of the Treaty of Paris in the mutual relations between 
the Soviet Union and Poland. 


Article 4.—It is open to the Governments of all nations to adhere to 
the present protocol. Every instrument evidencing adherence shall be 
addressed tothe . . . Government, which shall inform all the other signatories 
of its adherence. From the time of receipt of each instrument evidencing 
adherence, the present protocol shall take effect in the mutual relations 
between the adhering States and all the other signatories. 


Article 5.—The manner of coming into force of the Treaty of Paris between 
a State which has adhered and all the other signatories of the present protocol 
shall be the following :— 

As soon as, in accordance with Article 4 of the present protocol, a State 
shall have adhered to it, and the legislative body of that State shall have 
ratified the Treaty of Paris, the Government of that State shall immediately 
notify through diplomatic channels the . . . Government, which shall notify 
all the other signatories to the present protocol. The time of coming into 
effect of the Treaty of Paris between a State which has adhered to the present 
protocol and all the other signatories of the protocol shall be the time of 
receipt of the notification by the . . . Government. 

Article 6.—The coming into effect, as between the parties to this protocol, 
of the Treaty of Paris, as foreseen by the present protocol, shall be independent 
of the coming into effect of the Treaty of Paris, as foreseen by Article 3 of 
that treaty. 
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IV.—_CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

January 16th.—The rebels were stated to have captured Jagdalak, midway 
between Jelalabad and the capital, and to have got a footing in Kabul itself, 
which was completely cut off from the outside world. 

January 17th.—According to news received in Moscow, King Inayatullah 
had abdicated on condition that his safety and that of his household were 
guaranteed. 

Kabul was in the hands of the rebels, whose leader Bacha Saquau was 
reported to have declared himself King, under the title of Habibullah Ghazi. 

No hostility had been shown to foreigners, and the legations had been 
unmolested. 

January 18th.—Inayatullah Khan left Kabul by R.A.F. aeroplane and 
arrived at Peshawar. Arrangements for his safe departure and that of his 
family and several ex-Ministers were stated to have been made with Habibullah 
Ghazi through the mediation of the British Minister in Kabul. 

Ex-King Amanullah was reported to have struck his standard at Kandahar. 

According to reports in Peshawar Habibullah Ghazi had been acclaimed 
by the whole province of Kabul and had 15,000 well-equipped troops under 
his command. 

January 19th.—Reports reached India from Persia that risings had taken 
place on the western border of Afghanistan, and that the town of Farrak had 
been captured by the rebels and many officials murdered. 

January 20th.—More members of the Royal family were taken to Peshawar 
from Kabul by R.A.F. aeroplane. 

It was reported from India that twenty-one Afghan Princes had been 
transported from Meerut and other places to Burma, while several others had 
been lodged in prison in Allahabad. 

January 21st.—Amanullah was reported to have rescinded his abdication 
and to be making plans to collect a force from Kandahar and Ghazni to attack 
Kabul. The Shinwaris were also stated to be moving against the capital. 

The isolation of Kabul was stated to have caused the cessation of all 
business and a serious shortage of food. 

Inayatullah arrived at Chaman from Peshawar on his way to Kandahar. 

January 22nd.—According to reports from Russian sources the new 
Government in Kabul had embarked on a programme of sweeping reaction, 
involving the abolition of at least two ministries (Education and Justice) 
and the breaking-off of relations with all foreign countries except Great 
Britain. 

January 23rd.—Inayatullah Khan arrived in Kandahar. Reports from 
Kabul were to the effect that all was quiet in and around the capital. 

January 25th.— ——— reached India that Dacca had been looted and 
burned the previous day by local Mohmand tribesmen. 

According to reports which reached Moscow fighting had taken place 
between the Jelalabad tribes and the new Amir’s forces about 25 miles east 
of Kabul, in which the latter were defeated. 

The fact that the tribes had learnt that Habibullah Ghazi was not a 
Pathan but a Tajik (Persian) was reported to be leading to a weakening of 
his following. The Shinwaris were understood to have stated definitely 
that they would not accept him. 
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Large numbers of the Shilzai and Mangal tribesmen were reported to be 
rallying to the cause of Amanullah. 

January 27th.—The Amir was reported to have formed a Cabinet with 
Kabir uddin Khan (step-brother of Amanullah) as Premier. The Ministers 
were all of the Mohomedzai clan (to which Amanullah belonged). 

January 28th.—It was stated that Ali Ahmed Jan (a former supporter 
of Amanullah) had been proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan, having secured 
the control of Jagdalak (38 miles west of Jelalabad). 

Measures were taken for the evacuation by aeroplane from Kabul of 
non-official Europeans and Indians. 

January 29th.—It was stated that an agreement had been reached in 
Kabul between the British Legation and the Amir Habibulla’s Government 
for the institution of a weekly mail service between Kabul and Peshawar. 

It was announced that Ataul Hag Khan had been appointed Foreign 
Minister of the Kabuli Government. 

The Amir of Kabul decided to issue a new rupee with his image on it. 
The rupee was to consist of 23 parts of silver to 1 part copper, and would 
bear the dates of the lunar year. 


Albania. 


January 16th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed by M. Kostaq Kotta, 
with Raouf Beg Fico as Foreign Minister. 


Bulgaria. 


January 21st.—Signature of Treaty in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

January 24th—The annual Congress of the Union of Associations of 
Macedonian Refugees was held in Sofia. It passed a resolution appealing 
to the Great Powers to guarantee “the right of self-determination of the 
Macedonian populations, in accordance with the Gladstonian formula— 
‘Macedonia for the Macedonians.’ ” 


Bolivia. 


January 16th.—Signature of protocol re frontier dispute confirmed 


> 


See Leaque of Nations. 
q 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


January 17th.—The Political Council of the Central Government decided 
that it would no longer recognise any agreement made between the Provincial 
Authorities and the representatives of foreign Powers, and that all negotiations 
would have to be conducted thenceforward directly with Nanking. 

The Disbandment Conference decided to divide the country into six 
areas—Nanking, Loyang, Mukden, Peking and South-west China. The 
military forces were to be restricted to 65 divisions of 11,000 men, and it was 
estimated that this would cost $192 millions per annum (say £24 millions). 

The military leaders at the Conference were stated to have agreed to the 
unification of the country’s financial administration, as proposed by Mr. T. V. 
Soong. 
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January 18th.—According to reports from Mukden, Chinese interference 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway was causing relations with Moscow to become 
very strained, while Japan was also stated to be concerned at the efforts of 
the Chinese to gain control of the railway. 

January 25th—Reports reached Peking of terrible conditions existing 
in Shansi Province, particularly at Saratsi, owing to famine. 

Lungkow, a treaty port near Chefoo, was sacked by troops and several 
Japanese houses were looted. 

January 29th.—It was reported that Chiang Kai-shek had invited the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet to organise a new provincial Government and to adopt 
Sun Yat-sen’s three “ people’s principles”? (Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Socialism). 

An additional tax, amounting to 40 per cent. ad valorem, was imposed 
by the military authorities on cigarettes in transit by the Peking-Hankow 
Railway. 

The Canton Government agreed to suspend the imposition of the 
consumption tax, but in the meantime to continue to collect lzkin. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

January 17th.—The suit brought by the Chinese owner of the s.s. Lrene, 
claiming damages against Commander Halahan of the H.M. Submarine L4 
(who sank the Zrene in October, 1927, when she was in the hands of 
pirates), was heard in the Hong Kong Court, which found for the defendant, 
with costs. 

Decision of Political Council re negotiations with foreign Powers. (See 
Internal Affairs.) 

January 18th.—The Mayor of Peking presented a petition to the local 
branch of the Political Council suggesting that the Foreign Office in Nanking 
be requested to negotiate with the Powers who signed the 1901 Protocol for 
the retrocession of the Legation Quarter area, on the ground that its existence, 
and the presence of foreign troops, were a serious reflection on China’s 
sovereignty. 

Report on agreement in tariff negotiations. (See Japan.) 

January 20th.—It was stated in Peking that, by an informal arrangement 
between the Minister of Finance and the Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai, 
Japan had undertaken to recognise the new tariff schedule, thereby virtually 
acknowledging China’s tariff autonomy. 

It was reported that much dissatisfaction was being felt owing to the 
imposition of consumption taxes, which were being imposed in disregard 
of the provisions (Annex 3) of the Anglo-Chinese Tariff Treaty under which 
likin was to be abolished. 

The Japanese Minister in Peking arrived at Shanghai to open negotiations 
regarding the settlement of the Tsinanfu question, etc. 

Another Japanese destroyer arrived at Hankow, and all demonstrations 
against the Concession were stated to have ceased, but the boycott was being 
rigorously maintained. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement declaring that, while the National 
Government had always exerted its utmost to protect all foreign lives and 
property, a special effort would be made in order to protect Japanese lives 
and interests in Shantung. 

January 21st—It was understood in Peking that the arrangement with 
Japan regarding the tariff was to take the form of an exchange of Notes, in 
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which Japan would agree to pay duties according to the new schedule, without 
recognising China’s tariff autonomy. China was to undertake to allocate 
$5 millions (or £500,000) out of the duties for the redemption of both domestic 
and foreign unsecured debt (Japan’s claims in this connection amounted to 
about $400 millions, which China so far had not recognised. The total of the 
debts was estimated at the Peking Conference to be about $],000 millions, 
to which had to be added 2 years’ interest. The arrangement, therefore, 
involved a contribution of only -5 per cent. for the creditors). 
January 22nd.—Statement by Japanese Premier. (See Japan.) 
January 23rd.—The Nanking Political Council ratified the Treaties 
with Italy, Belgium, Spain, Denmark and Portugal, with a reservation that 
the legal treatment which the nationals of the one country enjoyed in the 
territory of the other in matters of land ownership, trade and residence should 
not be inferior to that accorded to the nationals of any third country. 
January 24th.—Japanese proposals re settlement of Shantung questions. 
(See Japan.) 
January 25th—Japanese Premier’s statement regarding tariff agreement. 
(See Japan.) 
Lungkow sacked by Chinese soldiery. (See Internal Affairs.) 
January 27th.—Bandits held up some motor cars near Peking and robbed 
an American and his wife of their jewellery and effects. 
It was reported from Hongkong that the Amoy Customs had detained 
a Norwegian steamer found to be carrying munitions from Antwerp to 
Shanghai. 
January 28th.—Ilt was stated in Shanghai that negotiations had been set 
on foot for the sale of the Municipal Electricity department to an Anglo- 
American syndicate of engineering and financial interests. 


Czechoslovakia. 


January 23rd.—The President signed the document ratifying the Kellogg 
Peace Treaty. 


Egypt. 

January 23rd.—The Government notified the U.S. Government of its 
adhesion to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

January 28th.—The Government issued a communiqué in regard to the 
opposition press declaring that while it welcomed all reasonable criticism, 
it would not tolerate the publication of false information and defamatory 
attacks on its patriotism which were calculated to depreciate the Government's 
authority. Any organ following such tactics would be suppressed. 


Esthonia. 

January 29th.—It was stated that the Government had informed Lithuania 
of its willingness to join the Litvinoff protocol, provided all the interested 
Border States did so. 


France. 

January \7th.—M. Briand formally introduced the measure for the 
ratification of the Kellogg Peace Treaty into the Chamber. 

January 18th.—M. Millerand, in a lecture in Paris, said that the Anschluss, 
if carried into effect, would mean war, as would also the German plans against 
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Poland, as stated by President Hindenburg in his speech on Oppeln on 
January Ist. 

He reiterated M. Poincare’s recent statements as to reparations, etc., 
and also said, “‘ We shall never be able to consent to an evacuation of the 
Rhineland that will compromise together with our own security, that of 
our Allies.” 

January 19th.—News reached Paris from Belgian sources that a revolt 
had broken out in French Equatorial Africa on the Upper Sangha River, 
and that several white men had been captured and held as hostages by the 
natives. The latter were believed to be discontented owing to the recruiting 
of labour for the building of the railway from Brazzaville to the coast. 

The Reparations Commission, in agreement with the German Government, 
formally appointed Mr. Owen Young and Mr. Pierpont Morgan as the 
American members of the Committee of Experts. 

January 23rd.—The Ministry of the Colonies received information from 
Brazzaville in the Congo to the effect that though there had been a certain 
amount of trouble in the Upper Sangha no revolt had occurred, and normal 
conditions had been restored. 

January 28th—M. Bourgeois was stated to have notified the League 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Drugs of a request made to her by 
Germany for permission to ship, at a French port, 4 tons of heroin from 
Germany to North China. 


Germany. 

January 19th.—It was officially confirmed that the Government, in 
conjunction with the Reparations Commission, had appointed Mr. Owen 
Young and Mr. Pierpont Morgan as American representatives on the Experts 
Committee. 

January 20th.—In a speech at Dresden, Herr Hugenberg, the leader of 
the Nationalist Party, said the Dawes Plan could move forward in two 
ways—either leading to the destruction of the Versailles Treaty or to the 
complete Bolshevization of Germany. 

January 25th.—Signature of conciliation convention in Moscow. (See 
USS.R.) 

January 28th.—The Government called the attention of the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations to the possible implication of the 
Hilton Young Report on closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa. The German Government insisted that the status quo laid 
down by the Peace Treaty should remain unchanged and that alterations 
should not be made without the consent of the League. 

Shipment of heroin to China. (See France). 

January 29th.—Permission was given by the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
Commission for the construction of an air port at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Great Britain. 

January 18th.—Documents received from the League of Nations relative 
to the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay were published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. (Cmd. 3259.) 

January 22nd.—Breaking off of negotiations with the Irak Government. 
(See Irak.) 

January 24th.—Mr. Churchill, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, described the terms of reference of the Committee of Experts 
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on Reparations, and quoted Article 4 of the agreement of December 22nd, 
the terms of which were made known in London and Paris on December 
24th, 1928. (Vide Bulletin of January 19th, 1929, page 9.) 

The Colonial Secretary, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, said that the main questions at issue between the Govern- 
ment and that of Irak concerned the local forces of that country, and not the 
R.A.F. units or their cost. 

January 25th.—The Notes exchanged between the Government and the 
Siamese Government regarding the navigation of the Mekong River were 
published as a White Paper (Cmd. 3262). 

January 26th.—In a speech at Birmingham, Sir Austen Chamberlain said 
that owing to the desire of Great Britain to remain in friendship with the 
United States a passing difference of opinion loomed far larger than the same 
difference with any other country would do. The difference which caused 
the breakdown of the Three-Power Conference was not one of principle but 
one of the application of an agreed principle to different needs. The problem 
was to find some equation by which they could measure naval strength so that 
the parity which both countries desired might be reached, at a level which 
indicated not an increase in the armaments of the world, but a reduction. 

January 28th.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons con- 
cerning the ratification of the Kellogg Pact, Sir Austen Chamberlain stated 
that the British Government proposed to deposit their ratification as soon 
as the Dominion Governments were in a position to act. 

A list of treaties, etc., relating to commerce and navigation between 
Great Britain and foreign Powers was published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Guatemala. 


January 19th.—News reached Mexico that a rising had occurred in western 
Guatemala, under Colonel Fernando Morales. The forts at Mazatenango 
and Retalhuleu were stated to have been captured. (Retalhuleu is the chief 
commercial centre of the Pacific slope.) 

January 20th.—Martial law was reported to be in force throughout the 
country, and the rebels were in control of the three westerly provinces of 
Retalhuleu, Mazatenango and Quezaltenango. 

Fighting was in progress, and the rebel strongholds were being attacked 
by air. 

January 21st.—Government troops were reported to have cleared Salama 
of rebels and to have inflicted heavy losses on them at Mazatenango and 
elsewhere. 

January 22nd.—It was officially announced that the Government forces 
had recaptured Mazatenango and Salama and were surrounding Quezaltenango. 

January 23rd.—Several leaders of the revolt were captured and executed, 
and the Government claimed that the revolt had been suppressed. 


Haiti. 
January 2\st.—Signature of Treaty re frontier. (See Santo Domingo.) 
y 5 dv 


Hungary. 
January 18th.—Opening of Conference re Optants question. (See 
Rumania.) 
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January 23rd.—It was announced that a commercial agreement had been 
concluded with Japan by an exchange of Notes providing for the most- 
favoured-nation treatment of both countries. The agreement was to come 
into force in six months. 














Irak. 


January 19th.—Adhesion of Irak to Slavery Convention of 1926. (See 
League of Nations.) 

January 21st.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to its inability to carry on 
in the face of the British Government’s stipulations that the higher commands 
of any troops in Irak should be held by officers nominated or approved by 
Great Britain, and that Irak should pay the difference between the cost of 
the maintenance of British forces in England and that of their maintenance 
in Irak. (The British Government contended that it was unable to concede 
all the Irak demands, owing to the fact that the country was not yet able 
to undertake responsiblity for the defence of its frontiers.) 

A party of Americans motoring from Basra to Koweit was ambushed 
by raiders from Nejd near Zubeir, and the Rev. Henry Bilkert, of the U.S. 
Mission at Basra, was killed. 

January 22nd.—It was officially announced that negotiations with the 
British Government had been broken off. 

R.A.F. machines and armoured cars searched the desert along the Koweit 
frontier for traces of the raiders who shot Mr. Bilkert. 

An official denial was issued in Baghdad of the report that the British 
demands included that Government’s control of the higher commands in the 
Irak army and the payment by Irak of part of the cost of the British forces 
there. 

January 23rd.—The King accepted the resignation of the Premier. 

Further information received in Basra regarding the raid in Koweit 
territory showed that an engagement took place between the Wahabis and a 
section of a Koweiti tribe, resulting in the former making off with considerable 
loot. 

January 24th.—It was learnt in Basra that the raiders who attacked 
the Iraki tribes on January 21st were of the Ajman tribe, and were led by 
Sheikh Dheidan ibn Hathlein. The attack was made at Jirfan, about 40 miles 
south of Zubeir, and in Koweit territory. 

Statement in House of Commons re questions at issue between the two 
Governments. (See Great Britain.) 































Italy. 





January 21st.—The King signed the decree dissolving the Chamber, and 
another nominating 44 members of the Fascist Grand Council. 

January 23rd.—It was announced in Rome that during an engagement 
with Senussi rebels in Cyrenaica on January 21st over 300 were killed or 
captured, at the cost of one Italian officer killed and a few men killed and 
wounded. 

January 27th.—The Treaty of Friendship with Yugoslavia, signed in 
Rome on January 27th, 1924, expired, and was not renewed. 
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Japan. 


January 18th.—The Foreign Minister announced that an agreement had 
been reached in the tariff negotiations with China. This was understood to 
mean that when the new tariff rates came into force, opposition would not be 
forthcoming from Japan. No definite agreement had been signed. 

January 19th.—The Foreign Department in Tokyo held a conference with 
a number of leading China trades with a view to discussing remedies for the 
situation in China and the boycott of Japanese trade. 

January 20th.—Recognition of tariff autonomy of China, and opening of 
negotiations re outstanding questions. (See China: External Affairs, etc.) 

Chinese Foreign Minister’s statement re Japan. (See China: External 
Affairs, etc.) 

January 22nd.—In a speech in the Diet, the Prime Minister, referring 
to Manchuria, said that over a million Japanese lived there and had important 
rights and interests in the country. Japan would respect Chinese sovereignty, 
but should the local tranquillity be disturbed and Japan’s vital interests be 
jeopardised the Japanese Government was “fully determined to take 
appropriate steps.” 

January 23rd.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) 

January 24th—It was understood in Nanking that Japan had proposed 
to the Chinese Government that if negotiations were opened on the questions 
outstanding, she would withdraw her troops from Shantung, upon guarantees 
being given that all anti-Japanese movements would be suppressed and 
Japanese nationals protected. 

January 25th—The Premier, at a meeting of the Privy Council, stated 
that by the tariff agreement which it was expected to conclude with China 
within a few days, the National Government undertook to pay the creditor 
Powers 5,000,000 Mexican dollars annually, of which Japan’s share would 
be 2,000,000. The value of the agreement lay in China’s recognition of 
the Nishihara loans, totalling 145,000,000 dollars. 

Lungkow sacked by Chinese soldiery and Japanese houses looted. (See 
China: Internal Affairs.) 

January 26th.—Ratification of anti-smuggling Treaty with the United 
States. (See U.S.A.) 


Latvia. 

January 29th.—The Government replied to Lithuania’s Note of 6th 
January (vide Bulletin No. 14 of 19th January, 1929). It expressed its 
willingness to sign the Litvinoff protocol, provided that it corresponded with 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


League of Nations. 


January 16th.—The Secretary-General announced that a telegram had 
been sent to the Paraguayan Government confirming that Bolivia had signed 
the protocol establishing the Commission suggested by the Pan-American 
Conference, and had proposed that the International Court at the Hague 
should arbitrate in the frontier dispute. 

January 17th—The Secretariat received a telegram from Paraguay 
regarding Bolivia’s suggestion for the reference of the frontier dispute to 
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the Hague Court for arbitration. This stated that Paraguay had never 
refused arbitration, either on the substance of the dispute or on the frontier 
incidents, and promised to take note of Bolivia’s suggestion. 

The Opium Committee opened its twelfth session. The United States 
were represented by two observers. 

January 18th.—Publication of documents regarding Bolivia-Paraguay 
dispute. (See Great Britain.) 

January 19th.—The Secretariat received notice, from the British Govern- 
ment, of the adhesion of Irak to the Convention relating to slavery concluded 
in Geneva in 1926, to become effective from January 18th, 1929. 

January 28th.—A special committee of Jurists met at Geneva under 
League auspices to prepare the way for a world conference on Codification 
of International Law. Sir Cecil Hurst represented Great Britain. 

At the sitting of the Opium Committee the Japanese delegate, Mr. Sato, 
protested against certain passages in the statement made by the Chinese 
delegate on 18th January accusing Japan and European countries of poisoning 
the Chinese people. 

German attitude re Hilton Young Report. (See Germany.) 
German shipment of heroin to China. (See France). 


























Lithuania. 
January 22nd.—The Government ratified the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 
January 29th.—Ksthonian and Latvian Notes re Litvinoff protocol. 

(See Esthonia and Latvia.) 










Mexico. 

January 25th.—Government troops proceeded to Tocottan (Jalisco) 
to attempt the rescue of a British mining engineer whose capture by bandits 
had been reported. 











Morocco. 

January 28th—It was learnt from the local press that French troops 
who were rounding up hostile tribesmen had occupied the oasis of Tarda 
without opposition from the enemy. 











Nejd. 
January 21st.—American missionary shot dead in Irak territory. (See 
Trak.) 









Nicaragua. 
January 16th.—Report re General Sandino’s demands. (See U.S.A.) 
January 24th—Three U.S. Marines were killed by outlaws in northern 

Nicaragua. The ranch of a British settler at Jinotega was reported to have 

been burnt and robbed. 












Paraguay. 
January 16th.—Telegram from League Secretary re Bolivia. (See League 
of Nations.) 
January 17th.—Reply to League regarding Bolivia’s proposal re dispute, 
(See League of Nations.) 
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January 29th—The Government appointed Dr. Enrique Bordenave and 
Dr. Francisco C. Chavuz as its representatives on the Pan-American 
Commission of enquiry into the Chaco dispute. The Commission comprised 
nine members ; two each from Paraguay and Bolivia, and one each from the 
U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay and Colombia. 


Poland. 


January 18th.—The Cabinet approved a Bill for the ratification of the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

January 19th.—The Government’s reply to the Soviet Note regarding 
the Kellogg Treaty proposal was handed to M. Litvinoff. This declared that 
Poland was now in a position to negotiate freely with the Soviet Government 
upon the form of the suggested protocol and on the procedure to be adopted 
in signing it, as the United States had ratified the Treaty without reservation. 
Great satisfaction was expressed that the Soviet Government should have 
announced so explicitly that it would raise no objection to the inclusion 
of Rumania among the Powers accepting the protocol. 

January 20th.—Statement by Rumanian Government re Soviet proposal. 
(See Rumania.) 


Rumania. 

January 18th.—The Conference of Rumanian and Hungarian delegates to 
deal with the question of the Hungarian optants was opened at San Remo. 

January 20th.—The Foreign Ofiice, in a statement to foreign journalists, 
said that in view of M. Litvinofi’s conciliatory attitude, Rumania would 
be willing to follow Poland’s example if that country chose to sign a 
non-aggression pact with the Soviet Government. 

January 26th.—The Chamber unanimously ratified the Kellogg Peace 
Treaty. 


Santo Domingo. 


January 21st.—The Treaty delimiting the frontier with Haiti was signed 
at Santo Domingo. (The issue had been pending for over 50 years.) 


Siam. 
January 25th.—Notes exchanged with British Government regarding 
Mekong River. (See Great Britain.) 


Spain. 

January 29th.—In the National Assembly at Madrid General Primo de 
Rivera announced that a military revolt planned to comprise the whole 
country had proved abortive except at Ciudad Real (about 100 miles south 
of Madrid). There the Ist Regiment Light Artillery had seized the police 
barracks and placed their guns in position on the roads and railways. 
Immediate measures were taken by the Government to restore order and the 
revolt had been overcome. 


Tibet. 
January 29th.—China’s invitation to adopt Nationalism. (See China ; 
Internal Affairs.) 
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Turkey. 


January 20th—The National Assembly passed the Bill embodying 
Turkey’s adhesion to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 


Union of South Africa. 


January 28th.—The Union House of Assembly approved the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. Introducing the ratification motion General Hertzog described 
the Kellogg Pact as a strong moral condemnation of war. He said some- 
thing more than the League of Nations was needed to make war impossible, 
and the ultimate result of the world-wide urge in this direction was the 
Pact. 


U.S.A. 


January 16th.—Reports were received in New York that General Sandino 
had demanded that all the U.S. Marines should leave Nicaragua as the 
essential condition for his laying down arms. He was also stated to have 
proposed to President Moncada that Nuova Segovia should be separated from 
Nicaragua and handed over to him. 

January 17th.—The President signed the Peace Treaty, in the presence of 
the entire Cabinet and most of the members of the Senate. 

The British Ambassador informed the State Department that the Allied 
and the German Governments had invited Mr. Owen Young and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan to serve as American members of the Experts Committee on 
Reparations. 

A Bill forbidding the shipment of war materials to any country violating 
the Kellogg Treaty was introduced into the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Franklin Korell (Republican). 

January 19th.—Sir Esmé Howard called on Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. Owen Young and personally invited them to act as unofficial members of 
the Experts Committee on Reparations. Both accepted. It was stated 
that they were both sailing for Europe on February Ist. 

In a statement to the press, Mr. Young said that the Committee did not 
intend to revise the Dawes Plan, but merely to complete it, i.e., fix the total 
sum to be paid, and the time to be granted for this. 

Januery 21st.—Treaties of Arbitration and Conciliation with Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia were signed in Washington. 

January 24th—During the Senate Debate on the Cruiser Bill, Senator 
Borah introduced an amendment inviting the Senate to declare that the 
re-codification of maritime law should be carried out prior to the meeting of 
the Disarmament Conference in 1931. 

U.S. Marines killed in Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 

January 25th.—During the debate in the Senate on the Cruiser Bill, 
Senator Borah defined the “freedom of the seas”’ as assuring to neutrals 
the right of the unrestricted use of the seas in time of war, except in pene- 
trating ports subject to a real, not a paper, blockade, and in carrying munitions 
or contraband. As regards contraband, he said that during the war Great 
Britain had extended the definition to cover everything human being used. 

January 26th.—The Senate ratified the Treaty with Japan concluded to 
prevent the smuggling of liquor into the United States. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech re Anglo-American relations, (See 
Great Britain.) 
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January 27th.—Americans robbed near Peking. (See China: External 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

January 28th.—Yugoslavia’s ratification of Kellogg Pact. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

Great Britain’s decision re Kellogg Pact. (See Great Britain.) 

January 29th.—It was announced that Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
had recommended to Congress that a naval airship base, at a cost of 
$5,000,000 (£1,000,000), should be established on the Pacific coast. 


U.S.S.R. 


January 23rd.—According to the Moscow press, 150 persons belonging to 
“illegal ’’ Trotsky organisations had recently been arrested by the “* Ogpu.”’ 
They included Mdivani, Pankratov, Globus and Voronsky. 

January 24th.—According to reports received in Berlin, arrests had been 
effected in various parts of Russia of a further 400 of the supporters of Trotsky, 
whose own life was said to be in danger. 

It was learnt that a Soviet mission in Sanaa had signed a commercial 
treaty with the Imam Yehia of the Yemen on 11th January, 1929. The 
Treaty contained five articles. The Preamble stated that it was a pre- 
liminary step to strengthen the economic ties between the two countries. 
The Treaty gave the Soviet Government the right to maintain a permanent 
trade delegation in the Yemen, with diplomatic privileges. The Soviet 
Government agreed to recognise the full and absolute independence of the 
Yemenis. The treaty was to remain in force for ten years. 

January 25th.—A convention with Germany was signed in Moscow settling 
the procedure in matters of conciliation. (‘This was provided for by the 
Treaty of Non-Aggression of 24th April 1926.) It provided for the creation 
of a conciliation commission consisting of two members from each side. 

January 28th.—A decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
was issued annexing Franz Joseph Land to the Province of Archangel for 
colonisation purposes. 

it was learnt in Riga that instructions had been sent from Moscow to 
Soviet agents in Afghanistan to continue to give every possible support to 
King Amanullah’s cause, and in the event of his victory to urge upon him 
the desirability of instituting extensive land reforms. 

January 29th.—The Government announced the ratification of the “ Treaty 
of Friendship and Trade,” concluded with the Yemen. 


Yemen, The. 


January 24th.—Signature of commercial treaty with Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

January 29th.— Ratification of commercial treaty with Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


Yugoslavia. 


January 20th.—It was learnt that the authorities at Zagreb had declared 
dissolved all parties bearing the name “ Croatian,” including the Peasant 
Party. 

January 21st.—Signature of Treaty in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 
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January 22nd.—The Slovene Clerical Party, the Peasant Party and all 
the Zionist organisations throughout the country were dissolved by the 
orders of the Government. 


January 24th.—In a statement to representatives of the foreign press, 
King Alexander took full responsibility personally for the course he had taken 
in suspending the Constitution. 

The authorities ordered the dissolution of all the remaining political 
parties—Radicals, Democrats and Agrarians—and the Socialist and Women’s 
parties. The political students clubs and the German and Hungarian parties 
were also dissolved. 


January 27th.—The King signed an Act codifying and unifying the 
Penal Codes of the country ; also an Act establishing the competency of the 
Ministerial Council and increasing the powers of the Premier. 
Expiry of Treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) 

January 28th.—The King signed the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE WORK OF THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

The past month has been a quiet one for the League of Nations, but 
meetings of Commissions are again, at the time of writing, beginning to 
multiply. Among the more important subjects under discussion has been 
thatof Opium. In1925it was decided that a Permanent Central Board should 
be set up to check opium import statistics in all countries, with a view to 
detecting an excessive importation into any one of them. This Board held 
its first session from January 17th—19th, Mr. L. A. Lyall (Great Britain) being 
in the chair. It was occupied only with work of organisation, and with 
arranging for statistical reports to be received from Governments, and 
adjourned till April, when it will draw up its report to the June Council of the 
League. 

Of more immediate importance is the session of the Opium Commission, 
which met on January 18th. The delegates were M. Cavazzoni (Italy), 
M. Sato (Japan), M. Bourgeois (France), M. Carriére (Switzerland), Sir Malcolm 
Delevigne (Great Britain), M. de Vasconcellos (Portugal), M. Van Wettum 
(Netherlands), and Sir John Campbell (India). M. Fotitch (Jugoslavia) was 
in the chair. The question of competence to enquire into statistics was left 
to the President to discuss with the President of the Permanent Central Board, 
and the Commission then proceeded to examine the annual reports of the 
Governments on the illicit traffic in narcotics. The reports are on the whole 
fairly satisfactory. In Formosa the Japanese Government has made remark- 
able progress in combatting the use of narcotics. In India the excessive 
culture of the poppy has been still further diminished by 26 per cent., following 
on a reduction of 38 per cent. in 1927. On the other hand, the illicit importa- 
tion of manufactured drugs into India is still alarmingly high, and little can 
be done to check this until control in adjacent areas becomes more satisfactory. 
The situation in Hong Kong is very dangerous; here the total quantity of 
opium consumed is from five to ten times the total authorised for sale by the 
Government. This is a main reason why the British delegates to the Ninth 
Assembly asked for a Special Commission of Enquiry to be despatched to the 
Far East to study the entire problem of opium smoking. It will be remembered 
that the Fourth Commission voted a sum of 100,000 francs for this purpose, 
while the British Government undertook to defray half the cost of enquiries 
on British territory. 

In Indo-China it was explained that it was not possible to exceed the 
present rate of reduction of the traffic in drugs. Nevertheless, the quantity 
of opium consumed had diminished by 45 per cent. in recent years. In the 
Kouang-Tung territory the number of opium smokers has increased by some 
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2,000 owing to the large immigration from China consequent on the civil wars. 
Of the further reports considered, that of Persia, which shows a considerable 
increase in exports of opium to the British Empire, attracted most attention. 

The Commission is also studying the United States proposal for the 
limitation of the manufacture of narcotics. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY. 


A recent document issued by the League (C.16 M.13, 1929, VII) includes 
some interesting messages from the various Member States to M. Briand in 
connection with his action in this dispute. The Government of Salvador 
telegraphed its ‘‘ warm approval of the action taken by the League of Nations 
in the interests of world peace,’’ and the representative of Chile writes: 
‘* May I offer you my most cordial congratulations, and, at the same time, 
express my admiration of your great efforts to maintain peace between two 
South American Republics. Thanks to your high authority, these efforts 
have already produced positive results, and they will play their part in 
strengthening the prestige of the League of Nations.’’ The action of Peru in 
sending a cheque for £16,000 to cover part of her arrears of contributions to 
the League may also be taken as a gesture expressing the increased interest 
in the League which M. Briand’s action (which was much more effective 
than was at first generally realised) has awakened in South and Central 
America. 


RATIFICATIONS AND ACCRSSIONS. 


Recent ratifications and accessions to the League instruments include 
Chile’s ratification of the Convention for the suppression of traffic in women 
and children; Iraq’s adhesion to the Slavery Convention; and Czecho- 
slovakia’s ratification of the Convention concerning tonnage measurement 
for inland navigation. The first two of these are of considerable importance. 
In particular, it is gratifying to see a South American State joining the 
campaign against the traffic in women and children which has its main centre 
precisely in the countries of Latin America, 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


VI.—NOTICES. 


A Committee of Jurists met at Geneva on January 28th under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, to prepare the way for a World Conference on 
the Codification of International Law. Sir Cecil Hurst was a member of the 
Committee. 


The Institucio Patxot of Barcelona announces that a prize of £1,000 
will be awarded for the best paper on the subject of the influence of inter- 
national law and contemporary international institutions on internal public law. 
The paper should be submitted to the Institucio on or before 31st December 
1930. It may be written in English, German, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish 
or Portuguese. Further details can be obtained from the Institucio Patxot, 
C. Cucurulla 1 and 3, Barcelona. 


The Executive Committee of the Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference met in Copenhagen on January 25th. 
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VII.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1929. 
Feb. 8th. *Technical Committee for the Buoyage and 
Lighting of Coasts Genoa. 
- 25th. *Committee on Ports and Maritime Navigation London. 
Mar. Ist. *Committee on Private Law in Inland Naviga- 
tion .. is .. Geneva. 
4th, *Fifty-fourth Session of the Council Geneva. 
* 11th. *Meeting of Special Commission re Manufacture 
of Arms . . Geneva. 
va 15th. *International Oceanographic Congress" .- Seville. 
o 18th. *Advisory and Technical Committee for Com- 
munications and Transit .. Geneva. 
April 9th. *Conference on Counterfeiting Currency . Geneva. 
99 9th. International Hydrographic Conference - Monaco. 
os 12th. *Child Welfare Committee Geneva. 
9 15th. *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference .. Geneva, 
‘i 19th. *Traffic in Women and Children Committee . Geneva. 
May 15th. International Exhibition os - Barcelona, 
» 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress Java. 
- 19th. Congress of International League of Nations 
Union ae Madrid. 
- 30th. *12th Session of International Labour Con- 
ference , Geneva. 
June Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of ‘League of Nations Societies . Madrid. 
- 17th. *Permanent Mandates Commission Creneva. 
June (end). International Conference on Libraries and 
Bibliography ; ‘ . Rome. 
July Pan-Pacific Press Congress Honolulu. 
- Sth. World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce .. én .- Amsterdam, 
- International Congress of Nurses as Montreal. 
Vifteenth International Geological Conference Pretoria. 
>  25th.-) Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
Aug. 4th.J tion Associations .. Geneva. 
Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
Conference .. . Birkenhead. 
Sept. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 
Nations , . Geneva. 
” 26th. Congress of International Peace League . Athens. 
Oct. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
Oct. 25th 
to World Engineering Congress .. . Tokyo. 
Nov. 22nd ) 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference - Kyoto. 


* League of Nations. 
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